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The Mother-Child Home Program (MCHP) has combined child* s play with 
ther-child. jdialogue |to foster ^the cognitive and socioemotional / 
development of low-income tvro to four year olds to\ prevent educational 
disadvantage it/ their later years. This paper will\ s'lammar ize one 
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^cognitive outcome; that reflected in general IQ scores on standardized 
tests* for children entering this early childhood intervention- progra^a 



in 1967, 1968, and 1969, and for untreated groups compared with them^ 

Th^e program consisted essentially of home i^^i sits by "Toy Demon- 
strators" to model. for mother-child dyads the verbal Interaqtipn 
features of books and toys permanently assigned to the child* The 
Mother-Ch^ld Home Program was developed by the Verbal Interaction Project 
(VIP) from a pilot project in\l 965-1966 (Levenstein and Sunley, 1968) . 
and began its formal existence in 1967. Its rationale, method,' and / 
short-term results have been described in detail elsewhere (Levenstein^ 
1970; Levenstein, 1974; Levenstein, in- press). ' / 

The program's major assumption, developed within a multi-^disciplinary 

framework, was that the principal cognitive element mtssing/from the 

\ ^ / / • 

early experience -of many'c^ildren vulneriable to educational disadvantage, 

was a sufficient amourvt of concept-building verbal inte^^tion in the 

family, centered around perceptually ^^ich ^nd ordered stimuli, and- 

embedded in the affective matrix of/ the child'^ most /enduring relation- 

"fehips, especially that with his mother. / ' " • 
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The 1967 cohort's reaults stimulated a number of questions related 
t^ the cx)gnitive effect: 

• I. Will program "graduates*' retain their average 17 point 
(approximate) General IQ gain into school years? 
( ^ Will subsequent cohorts of the program ifiake similar gains with 
Toy Demonstrators of lower educational and work skills than those of 
the social workers with Masters' degrees who pioneered this role in ^ 
1967-19687 ^ 

3* What will be the long-term effects of varying the intensity of 
the Program? . ' 

4. Will there be lasting differences in IQ among treated and ^ 
untrea ted . groups ? 

5* Which background and outcome variables will be folind related 
to 10 score at fbllow-up? ' 

Longitudinal research of these questions was pursued by the VIP in 
studies of short-tepn effects in 1968.> and 1969, and in follow^p studies . 
in 1969, 1970, 1971*, and 1972, for the sample to be described in this 
paper. Cohorts enrolled in tKe MCHP in 1970, 197L, and l9J2^^re also 
studired (Levenstein, 1974) and found to have similar short-term cognitive 
results to those reported here^ Other dependent variables studied 
longitudinally at the same time for outcome,, and relation to XSeneral IQ, 
were: Verbal IQf change scores in both general and Verbal IQ; academic 
achievement; socdoemotionaf c6ping skllla; ^associative and conceptual 
ability; and mother's parenting- skills including verbal interaction 
(short-term) o * * ^ 
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The time period selected for this report on General IQ as a 
cognitive outcome is the VIP^s most recently completed follow-up^ study. 
Follow-up D, conducted from November* 1972 to March 1973. 

-leth'od 

Design ^ 

♦ 

The research followjed a "quasi-experimentdl'' design (Campbell and 

' / # ^ • / • , ; 

Stanley, 1963) • The b/sic plan consisted of pretesting with repeated 

measures following pretest. TKere was also one "after-only" comparison 

group which was not pretested* The specific intervention and testing 

schedules for qacti group are provided below in the group descriptions. 

At the time these groups entered the MCHP, social considerations and 

the intervention method precluded the possibility of randomly assigning 

Ss to groups* In 1967, when five groups were started, randomization 

was by location of three suburban housing projects, from which dyads 

were recruited. In 1968 and 1969, thfe' majority of subjects were 

assigned to receive the same treatment *so that there was no random 

sampling of gro'u^s for assignment to varying^ treatments. Group and 

differences were controlled by their shared residence in- low-income 

housing. Ss previously identified as Experimental (E) in Levenstein 

(1970) will be designated as Treated (T) 'in this report, and Ss 

receiving testing only and previously identified as Control (C)' will 

be identified as Comparison (C). " ^• 

Subjects ^ , . - * # 

The follow-up Ss were 138 children (74 boys and 64 girls), five 

tp eight years old af follow-up, ranging from kindergarten to fourth 

grade, and falling into seven 1967-1969 treated groups (N«83^ and 
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three 1967-1972 comparison groups XN=55)* The long-term cognitive 

and so':ioer.OLional effects of varying treatments in early years w^re 

evaluated in the 1972'-73 follov;-up study. ^ All lived in three suburbs 

of New York City, and were from low-income families financially 

eligible for iov- income housing projects • Almost all were Apneri can 

born, Englisih speal.i^g and cocially defined as Blacjc^ 

The 83 traatcrid S£ h-.d b^er. recruited at age two and three, yqars, 

with their mctherc, by Utter followed, by door to door canvassing, 

froni the Fairpor . p.Ad Green Cove low-lncome housing projects in 1967 

"^nd 1968. Tb3 pro j ct names ere ficticious. In 1969, about half came 

from^N:he^e sources and half from referrals by social agencies of 'dyads 
* ^\ ' 

outcide o^^^^^c projects. •* ' ; * 



. , Of the 55 comp^^spn 25 were recruited in' the same way as the' 
treated Ss from the Fairport and" the--lfanton housing, projects in. 1967. 
The remaining 30 Comparison £s (all found post-hoc to be Black) were 
recruited as an out-of-project , English speaking, American born "after- 

'only" group on four low SES criteria from the first grade of the 
Fairport school system in 1972. The criteria were eligibills^ty for low- 
income housing, residence in rented housing', and neither p^arent with an 

^^Mtic^tion above high schbol or with an occupation higher than skillfed. 

•Procedur2: M other>Child"Home Progfram (MdHP) and Cognitive Testing 

The basic trcatmont (MCHP) in 1968 and 1969 was the same as in 1967 

• elevens te in, 1970^ except^ that children's entry age was; restricted to 
two years instead of two and three; the duration of treatment was two 

years (from agas f.-c td four) instead of one/ the number of play 

materials was' reduced from 28 to 23. for each year, and the minimum level 
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of education required for the' Toy Demonstrators (TDs) was reduced from a 

Master* /degree in social work to partial completion of High school. 

, Thus, in 1968 and I9f>0 the MCHP consisted of 46 semi-weekly visits 

to the dyad each year which followed the local ten month' school calendar. 
; ' . ^ • 

The visits began with the child at age two (Program I) and continued 
thrpughout tha following year ^Program II). During these visits, the TDe 
demonstrated a dyadic verbal interaction with*»the child, and encouraged 
the mother^^to participate in the interaction. The interaction centered - 
•on permanently assigned play materials which the TD brought weekly, a * 
total of 12 books and 11 toy^ each year. These Verbal Interaction , 
Stimulus Materials (VISM) were selected on explicit criteria, foremost 
of which was their capacity to stimulate verbal interaction (Levenstein, 
1974) • The cost of the program, without research components was 
estimated to be about $400 a year for eaeh child. 

After 1967 the TDs were unpaid women volunteers (usually with four 
years of college) and paid former mother-participants ^of no more than 
high school education). All were trained together in an initial eight- 
session Training Workshop, in -weekly group conferences, and by individual 
supervision throughout the program year, learning t>ie rationale., the 
structured cognitive curriculum, and the less formal ''affective 
durriculum'S biiilt^^round the, increasingly complex sequence of booses and 
toys presented- to the child. They were taught to model for the mother 
(rather than teach) verbal interaction techniques focused around the 
toys and books and spell'ed out in VISM Guide/sheets contained in a "Toy 
Demonstrator^ VISIT Handbook".. The TD invol^fed the^tKer early in the 
Home Session with the aim of fading ihtb the background of the session 
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while the niother took over the main responsibility for the verbal inter- 
action,/ utiliz^irtg as much of the/TD*s modeled behavior as she wished* 

The overall aim of the cognitive Jcurriculum contained in the ''Toy 
Demonstrator's VISIT Handbook", and dfemonBtrated to the mother ,^wfi^s to 
assist the child in building concepts through "instrumental, conceptua- 
lism", Bruner's phrase applied to the child's conceptual development* 
through his interchange of language with his mother around meaningful 
experietices. in his' environment CBruner* et al,, 1966)", The general goal 
of the affective curriculum was to sensitize the TDs.to the emotional 
needs ^of the dyad, to promo td/ wit)iout counseling or -teaching, tf\e 
socioemotional development oi the child, and to promote child-fearing 
behavior m the^raother functional to the child?s learning and the well- 
being of both. The two curricula have been described in detail else*^* 
where (Levensrein, in press) , ' ' 

Treated Grbups ; \ Variations of the MCHP 

Seventy of the 83 created Ss in the 1972-1973 follow-up study were 
grajjuates of one of four one or two year variations of the MCHP, having 
been pretested and entolled in the Program in September' of 1967, 1968, 
and 1969. / • . . ' ' - 

Treated^^k'oups (19fi7) , ^ , 

. T67-I-fShort II . / This group, from the Fairpbrt Housing Project, 
entered in September 1967 at agV two years, and Received Program I plus 
a shortened i/ersion of Prbgijam II during the following year (nine home 
sessions and seven VISM) accepted as an option by the mothers; TDs for 
this gromj were social workers. The group was post tested five times 
(5/68/5/69, 12/69, 12/71. and 1/73). ' . - ' 
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T67»H-S.hort II VISM . - This group, from the Fairport Housing Project, 
entered in September 1967 at age two years, and received Program 





seven Program II VISM,- accepted as an option the mothers 
second year. TDs for this group were sbcial workeys. IM^fgroup was 
posttested flv^ times (5/68, 5/69, 12/69, li/71 and.l773). 
T67-I. - This -group, from the Fairpoi^t Housing Project, entered in 
September 1967 at age three years, received only Program I, with social 
workers as Tp^andwas posttested four times (5/68., 12/69; 12/70 and^ 
1/73) 

+!• - This group, age two and three, from the Green Cove Housing 



Project, entered and was pretested in September .1967, and received on^' 
year of placebo treatment (home visits plus ^non-VJSM, gifts? as a " 
comparison group to control for the Hawthorne effect in the first year 
of sKort-terra research* IJie placebo treatment had'almost 'no cognitive ^ 
effect (Levehstein^ 1970)-l The MCHP was .offered the following year to ' 
all eligible fdtoilies In this gtoyp's housing project* For ethical and * ' 
human relations reasons, this group^ was offered, And accepted, trogtam I 
^with non-social worker TDs,, following its year of placebo treatment with 
a social worker. . Group T67-Ci+I was posttested five times (5/68, 5/69, 
11/69, 12/71 and 1/73). 

Treated> Group (1968) / ^ / * 

T68->UII *^-jrhi8 groug, from the Fairport and Green Cove Housing Project*, 
entered in September 1968 at age two years, received Program I and 
Programll fthe first group to receive the full MCHP) yith non-social 
worker TDs. The-grbup was posttested five times (5/69 ,''5/70, 12/70, . 
12/71 and 1/73). 
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Treated Groups, 01969) ' ' • . . " / * \ • 

T69-I+n« - This group, from the Fairport and Green Cove Housing Projects 
and from non-proJiiprt residence,* entered in September 1969 at age two 
years, re cjeiyed Program^ I dnd II, with .non-social worker TDs, the same 
" treatment -received by the T68-I+II Grpup. The group was posttested 
three times (5/70, 5/71 and l/73)i By 1969 this , treatment was con- 
sider.ed to be t;he stable ''format for the model program. ^ 
;r69-VISM Qnly > - This^ group, from Faiyport non-project residence, 
entered and was pr.etested dr\ September 1969 at age two years, received 
only the VISM for, Program I and II delivered on a regular schedule ov^r 
two years. The group was posttested three timeg (5/70, 5/71. and 1/73) 
Comparison "Groups (Untreated) ' T 

The 55'Compari^cm (test only) Ss in the 1972-1973 follow-up study entered 
thf research pro je^^ .as three different groups in two years, 1967 and 

1^72: 

C2-67 # - This group, frofa the Manton Housing Project, entered in ' 
September 1967 at age two s^d three years'. The group was pretested in 
S^tember 1967 and posttested\ogether three times (5/68, 12/691 and 1/73)^ 
The group was also tested as two ^jbgroups , the subgroup of Ss age two 
at entry in 12/71, and the sub^roupyS^ three at entry in 12/70> making 
a total of four posttests for each subgr? 

^4*67 . - This group, from the Fairport HousSqr Pro ject , entered in 
September 1967 at age four years and was'^pretes^lLin 1967 (having beert* 
recruited for V version of the program for- four-year^djis which was 
cancelled when it was discovered that a^l fo\lr-y?ar-olds O^e going 
Into the then new Headstart Program). ^'This group was posttes^l^ twice 
(12/71 and 1/73). 
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C5'*72 » - This group from Fairport non-housing-project residence^ entry 
age six years, was tested once in 1/73, having been^recruited on low- 
iftcome criteria previously described. Group, Cc^TZ entered tfhe 1972-73 » 
follow-up study §8 an "after-only" group with no previous prpjedt contact* 
Data Coliectio'n ^ 

IQ measures were the Cattell Developmental and Intelligence Scale 
(Cattell) for pretest, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (S-B) after 
Program I and in all subsequent tests through age 5, and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children '(WISC> for children of age six and 
older. General ^IQ at Follow-up D (referred to henceforward as IQ) was 
distinguished f^rofn a '^Verbal." I'Q obtaineid from the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT). " 

The old editions of the S*-B (i960) aiid the WlSC (1949) were'^used 
to minimize dif|e^rences between tests, to insure^ comparability with, past 
•VIP results^ and with recent survey data which also indicate the mean ' 
population increase in scores that is shown by the test restandardiza- 
tions (Roberts^ 1971). .^Becaude the S-B test items have not 'essentially 
changed, it is possible to convert old into new scores. To give a, 
ro'ugh idea of the effect of such a conversion on th^ data reported here, 
at age 66 months, the score of an S \rtto^ceived the same score as the 
mean of the ^^treated C2-67 Groupr would be reduced from 92.5 points to 
approximately 85 or 86, and the score of a^i S who rec'eiveT^e same 
score as the mean score of *the treated T68-I+II Group at the dame^« 
would be reduced from 107 to about 99 (Terman & Merrill, 19^3). It 
should be noted that the changes in the scale were not constant across 
age and raw score levels. No provision has been made for, similar 
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rescaling of WISC to WISC-R Scores* Some of the WlSC^i terns have been . ^ 
changed so that equivalency of raw scores may not be assumed (Wechsler,^ 
1974). • . . * . 

The validity of the Cattell, standardized in 1,940, rests primarily 
on its relation to 1937 S-B test scores obtained itox^^ relatively small 
and probably atypical sample* Thus none of the test scores reported, 
here may be tak«n a)3 representing, deviations from a pppulation mean of 
loo with standard deviations of 15 or 16;' ' 

The problems of , generalizing from one 'test to another across f 
different agefe is stiir more complex due to item differences,' <}ifferettces ^ 
in *test standardization, and due to the probability that young children 
apply different -skills to solve tlie same problems at' different ages. 

Despite' these problems, IQ tests .constituted the best measures 
available to assess^ early int^lectual functioning^ and we do have some. ' 
reason to believe. that they are useful. The cotreLation between pretest • 
IQ obtained 'on the Cattell#and posttest 1 IQ on the S-B was ..60 both^ for ^ 

; . • ^ , , r , > ^ 

those Ss in the present sample for wrem these measures were available 
(N*91) and for^Ss in Ifie 1971-72 VIP' short-term st^y (N;=7l). Consider- 
ing the moderate restriction of , the range of scores of these groups and 
the eight month period between pret^t'and posttest, this- figure indicates 
a fair level of agreement for tests at this age level. Wechsler (1974)' 
reported a correlation p'f .82 for six-year-olds between the pew revision V. 
of the S-B and the WISC-R, obealned from .a stratified sample (N=.33)^-Bna ' 
it woufd be expected that a similar but somewhat smaller relation would 
exist between the older editions^f each scale for the present groups. 
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In addition to^the cor?*(iation8 bptween tests, the mean'IQ scores 
' o#^he oomparison groups did not vary, subs tan t^ially from one age or 
test to the next, although the standard deviations did increase. Thus, 
although the tise of these^tests creates ^erioujf^obleins, they appear, 
to be usefal for two purposes^ The first is to .indicate the relative' " 
standing of Ss and groups within the presetit sample, and tHf second is 
for comparisons of 'the ^erfotmande of .the preseht groups to normative- 
studies, using the same editions of ' the same teats used here, • 
Demographic . Data 

Demojgraphic data were systematically collected in two intervieW)8. 

The first occurred just before pretesting in a home interview with the 

•■ . • ■ / ■ 

child's^ mother, conducted by the program supervisor responsible for 

supervising the dya^'s Toy Demonstrator throughout^ the program. The 
second was- conducted at follow<-up,« 

Data Analysis • . \^ ' 

Frequencies, means and standard deviations of demographic and IQ 

data as welljis t tests for IQ "gain" are reported for each group. T^e 

-- .' ■ - 

significance, of group and treatment .differences at follow-up was tested 

• J r\.^ ' ' - -, 

by a m£ied dSslgn analysis of variance. A mixed design analysis of 

covarianci was used to account for the relation between pretest scores 
and foUowrup differences between Ss. Correlations among 62 background, 
procesi and outcome variables were also calculated within broad treat- 
ment classifications. , • ' 

i. 

Results 

Deinographic Characteristics of Sa mple - ' 

. ■ j ' . ' ' . ./ ■ . 

Table 1 presents demographic data for the 10 treated and control 

groups in areas usually considered associated with low-lncome status of 
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th# f^aily, educati^ o£^ both parents » ."bccupatlon of father, amount of 
the father's presence tn the home, family size, ^^nd proportion 6f - 
mothers receiving welfare kid,# 

^ Insert Table 1 abouj^ here 



Most of the group means and proportions, of I'able 1 items go in the 
expected directions for a low- income sample. The average^evel of. 
father's education was below high school graduation, as anticipated, . 
but higher than that sometimes reported for poverty groups .(e«g«, Klau# 
and Gray, (968) • The range is narrov^ among group means, /rom mid-ninth 
to mid-eleventh grades* Most fathers in the sample were in low status, 
occupations: unemployed, unskilled, or semi-skilled. This was the 
pattern for all groups, but it was less true for the T68-I+II and 
T69-I+II Groups than for the othersV rais'ihg a question of^group » 
equivalence on this SES variable* Two-thirds of the fathers ift the 
total sample were living in the hom^-, but there was a wide variation on 
thi^ variable among the groups, with two G groups showing the greatesf^ 
extremes, from 23% present for the C5-72 Group to 937. present for the 
C2-67 Group 

The average level of mothers' education was a little higher than 
that of fathers', but the range among the group means was about the 
same as that for fathers, from ninth grade (C5-72) to eleventh grade* 
Most groups were at the tenth or elevehth grade level* About one- 
third of the mothers In the total sample were receiving welfare aid, 
but there was great variation among the groups, from 6*7% mothers on 
welfare fpr the C2-67 Group to 82% on welfare for the C5-72 Groifp* 
The proportion of mothers receiving welf.are in every group was roughly 
similar to the proportion of fathers absent from home* r. 
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Family size (incltjtdlng the index "ehlld) varied among the groups, 
from means of 4#3 (T69-VISM Only) to 6.9 (T67*I+Short II), with an 
average of 5*4 for the total sample. ^ 
Retention Rates 

^ The number bf Ss in each group at program entry, complet^lng deslgna 

ted ptogtams and available for testing are tepotted in tabl€ 2* 

\ 

^•e.^^-.^^*. 

•••••• ^ 

Insert Table 2 about here 



These rates are of concern not only as they affect the data but as an 

indicator of the feasibility of the program* The overall rate of 

retention between pretest and follow-up was 73%, not including the C5-72 

Group which was first contacted In 1972; Retention. rates were similar 

•for all groups, except the T69-VISM Only Group. Of all treated 857^94% 

complejed the first year,. and 77% completed the second year of Intended 

treatment. The low rates of attrition appeared due* to the high degree 

of maternal' acceptance of the treatment programs, as ndted by the 

rella\>llity of T68-I+II and T69-I+II motherrf^in keeping about 85% of . 

Home Session appointments; and by enthusiasm expressed in final Inter- 

views and on voluntary, anonymous evaluations mailed by treated mothers 

to the VIP at follow-up. The rate of return of the anonymous 

questionnaires was 46%, almost all^of them containing opinions highly 

favorable to the program. In untreated groups, acceptance of the 

testing seemed equally high. All mothers appeared to view it as a 

serwice from which they received information" about impending develop- 

% - - 

mental dleabilities, and they gave good cooperation. Of course, all- 
such evaluations by "happy consumers" must be treated with caution. 
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General IQ test scores are suinnarlzed in Tables 3 and 4 for all ten 
groups, from pretest in 1967 to the last posttest in follow-^»p, 1972-1973, 
Treated Groups ^ . ^ 

Table 3 gives the IQ data for treated groups. Differing Ns 

between pretest and other test periods resulted from the fact that Ss ^ ^ 

~* i 

not available during or!k .test period were recovered in later test periods, 

r 

Insert Table 3 about here 



12 gfl^ns in treated groups > - IQ gains as reported here refer only 
to actual test' score?.. The meaning of these gains is severely qualified 
by the problems discussed above and by the fallibility of the measures 
which is not constant across tests* 

Pretest scorts for the six treated groups, ranged from 82*6 
(T67-I+Short II) to 90.4 (T68-I+II). Every treated group gained in IQ 
in its first year of the program, except for the T67-Ci+I Group, which 
received placebo treatment in the f-ibji^t year and made a gain of 0.9 
points. When this group received the full treatment of Program I in its 
second year in the Project, its gain increased to 11.5 points, j 

The five treated groups posttested eight months after termination 
of the program (28 months after pretest) continued to maintain a eigni- % 
ftcant gain over pretest scores, af. the .05 or .01 levels Four treated^ » ' 
groups posttested 40 months after pretest, when three of the gr^upis were 
mainly in kindergarten (T68-I+II, T69-I+II, and T69-VISM Onl^) and one 
was in first grade (T67-I)', continued to maintain a significant gain* 
over prete#t, all* at the .01 level. Significant gains continued into^ 

00 017 . 
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.first grade for three of the groups tested (T68-IiJ[?> T67-I+Short 11^ 

/ • ' * 

and T67-I+Short II VISM) , and into first and second grade for one of the 

four groups tested 52 months after pretest iT67-C][+I). Sixty-four ' 
i|K>nths after pretest, significant g^ins continued to be maintained by 
* three groups (T67-I+Short II, T67-C][+I , and 167-1) into second and third 
gradfes* The only non-significant gain in treated groups in any .follow- 
up occurred in the T67-I+Short II VISM Group 64 months after pretest, 
although a gain of 12.9 points over pretest score was retained*. Thus, 
the answer to the first question regarding gain retention may be 
answered' affirmatively. 

I IQ status of treated groups at follow-up. - The mean follow-up IQs 
of five of the seven treated groups vere above the national norm of 
V 97.7 for 6-11 year -old children with fathers completing 9*-ll years of 
schooling (Robots, 1971, p. 55). 

The mean* IQs of the only groups with two full years of the Program 
(T68-I+II and T69-I+II) were well above the same national nomu The 
mean age of the T68-I+II Group, with an IQ of 105.4 was 6 year^, and 
more than ha^ of the group was in first grade. The mean age of the 
T69-I+II Group, with an IQ of 113^3, was 5 years, and more than half 
of the ^roup was in kindergarteti. 

The small sizes of the other treated groups make it difficult to 
draw conclusions about the effect of the treatment received by any 
particular group. The T67-I^ .;r67-I+Shoift II, and T67-I+Short II VISM 
Groups received roughly comparable treatments. Their *mean IQ scores at 
follow-up were roughly compararblei to each other and near the national 
norm fqr children with fathers with 9-11 years of schooling. The mean 
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IP of the T6 7-^1+1 Group was comparable to that of the Itull two--year 
treated groups • Although this result is inconcluaive^ the pattern of ' 
IQ scores of this group over the years compared to other groups may* 
suggest a preparatory effect for the placebo treatment received in- the 
first year of intervention* The mean IQ of the T69-VISM Only Group was 
also above the expected norm, but this result is tempered by the small 
II of the group and the 50% rate of retention, ^ level well below that 
of other groups. Because of the obvious economy of such a program and 
the high follow-up scores of the group, the treatment will .be investigated 
in a contro^lled experimental study which is currently under way* 
Comparison Groups 

Table 4 presents a consistent picture of follow-up IQ gains and 

statu© for the coicparison groups* , 

> 

Insert Table 4 about here 

The two comparison groups which entered in 1967 started^ off with 
almost identical IQ scores, about 91* 

The C4-67 Group, now nine years old and in third and- fourth grades, 
rose six points in mean IQ from pretest to follow-up, close to the norm 
for the population with fathers of 9-11 grade education* 

^ The C2-67 Group obtained a mean follow-up IQ of 95#5, tppaATi&g quite 
similar in performance to the C4-67 Group* These Ss are now ages seven 
and eight and' in second and third cxades* 

The "af ter-only'» comparison group, C5-72, was recruited for the \ ^- 
1972-1973 follow-up study and achieved anmean follow-up IQ of 91, The 
mean score of this six year old, first 'grade group was well below the 

^ 00 0 to 
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national norm and was similar to that of the two other groups at pre- 
test. The actual pretest status of this group is, of course, unknown. 
Although matched x>n key background variables when recruited, this group 
was sampled by a different operation than the other groups, which may 
have introduced a sampling bias. 

The descriptive results provide a preliminary set^^f .answers to 
the ques-tions rafsed above. As far as the data go, it appears that the 
groups who participated in two full years of the program (T68-I+II and 
T69-I+II ). performed at a satisfactory level on IQ tests after program 
intervention by TUs who had no formal social work training. 

With 'the exception of the T67-Ci+I and.T69-VISM Only Groups, groups 
^^ceiving Idss than two years of treatment obtained somewhat lower 
scores at followrup. The.C groups consistently obtained scores at or 
below £heir expected level based on norms for children with fathers of 
9-11 years of education. . • 

Treatment Comparisons 

The long-term effects of varying intensities of the program were 
examined, for nine of the ten groups. The T6$-VISM Only Group was 
excluded from these analyses because the treatment received by this 
group, is not qualitatively comparable to other treatments. On the basis 
of program duration, this group received two' year6 of treatment. On the 
basis of kind^of intervention, • the group' ranks somewhere between no * 
tireatmpnt and two years, pf; treatment. Because of the I q' Scores obtained 
by those T69-VISM Only Ss who were available .for testing at follow-up 
and because of the obvious economy. of such a program, this program 
variation will be . examined in an experimental stiidy currently under way. 
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c 

The analyses comparing the remaining nine groups required several 
assuTiptions which qualify the interpretations of the results ♦ 

First, ^the ^.roups considered in this report were' not alT sampled 
by the same operation, and there were differences in how they were 
;^igned to treatments. In 1967, when a variety of program variations 
TG attempted in initial formative research, the .residentially 
constituted groups were randomly assigned to different treatments. In 
1968 and 1969, all Ss, with the exception of the T69-VISM Only Group, 
received the same treatment. The C5-72 Group was obtained by applying 
low SES criteria to the first grade of a Ideal school system* 

, These differences are to some extent confounded with amount of 
treatment*, in that the T69-I+II and T69-VISM Only Gtoups were sampled 
both and outside of the housing projects* They were, however, 
sampled from the same general population as the other groups* The 
untreated C5-72 Group was dlso differently obtained as descnibed above* 

Although Table 1 'Remonstrated some demographic differences among 
the groups within the low- income criteria, which may have influenced 
the IQ differences appealing ih Tables 3 and 4, detailed examinations of 
the data ruled out many other possible sources of io differences, such 

as self-selection, diffeting attitudes toward acceptance of treatment, 

? 

tester bias, and selective attrition. The facts' remain, however, that 
individual Sg were not randomly assigned to experimental and control 
groups, and not all groups were randomly assigned to treatment categories 

Second, the groups considered here were not all of the same age at 
pro-am entry, and these age differences were partially confounded with 
treatment differences (See Tables' 3 and 4). It was thus not possible to 
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correct for age? differences when examining treatment differenced between 
groups* - . ' * 

Third, to avoid missing data due to a testing schedule which 
stag^gered groups over year, of follow-up test, thea.e^ analyses Considered 
follow-up times to be equivalent for the different groups • This is an 
unfortunate compromise^, but it appears to be the best that the data 
offer. The follow-up scores were; 40 months after program entry for the 
T69-I+II Grdup and 52 months after ptogram entry for th^ T68-I+II Group • 
The C5-72 Group < excluded- frofa.the analysis of covariance but included 
for the IQ score analysis below) was' recruited -from lo^al first grade 
classes as an after-only control. The group's- mean age at. testing was 

Mr 

equivalent to that of most other Ss 52 months after pt'ogram entry. The 
other groups in the analyses were tested at 64 months ^fter 4>rogram 
<^entty« , . ' , * 

These ttfree differences between gx^oups whicTi were not consequences 
of treatments were all confounded to some extent with dif ferenijcs *ln ' 
treatments which each group received. The differences were all finally 
eliminated from ongoing research when, in^l973, it was possible to-^J ^ 
assign Ss randomly to treated and untreated groups. However^ we did 
rfot wish to withhold this report pjsnding the future receipt of long 

\ 'TIS 

r 

term results for groups currently in the program. 

The long-term effects of varying^^tens*ities of treatment are 
indicated by the'^correlation betweto amount of treatment received by 
each group and the mean follow-up IQ* for each group. Spearman ^s rho 
for these variables was .66, which illustrates a positive linear^ 
relation between follow-yp IQ and flinount of treatment received. 
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The long-t6rm dffferences in IQ between ^oups receiving varying 
fll^unts of treatment were tested by an analysis of variance of follow-up 
scores • The hierarchical analysis 6f variance yhich was jxerfonned 
partitioned variance i,nto sources of subject samplijil^^grbup sampling 
within treatments, and. treatments (Kirk, WSS, p, 232)* The analysis 
allowed for random sampling differences between groups within treatments 
as a possible cause of what could otherwise appear to be an effect <>f 
treatments. This model was nefeessai^y because of the non-random 
assignment of Ss to groups^ ' , ; 

The treatment .classifications were , two ye^s of treatment, one 
year of treatment *and no treatment, fq^ the assignment of groups to 
treatments, a year of treatment "v?as defined ^as more .than-Aalf of a 46 
session program year. Accordihg' to\this criterion, the T68-I+II and 
T69-I+II Groups were classified wltftln the two-yeau treated category; ^ 
the T67-I, T67-I+Short II, T67-I+Short JI VlSM'and>67-Ci+I Groups were 
classified within the one-year treated cat^got^r^' and the C2-67, C4-67 
and C5-72 Groups were classified within the untreated category. An 
approximate method suggested by Snedecor '(-1956, p.27l) was used to 
correct for the unequal numbers of Ss^ per group T 

The test for IQ dlfierences^i^etween groups 'receiving the same * 
kin^of treatment showed an insignificant effect, but one sufficient to 
prevent the pooling of subject with group variance, 

F (6,123) =^ l^,5l,,l<p <,25* 'Without pooling*variance , the effects of 
treatments were significant, | (2,65 «"'l0.96,p -^.ply^ 

These results indicate first ^hat there were significant differ- 
ences in follow-up IQ scores between differently tre/ted groupa and, 
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second j that these differences were not due to^ group differences which 
occurred within treatment categories. The results are consistent with 
the hypothesis^ of a linear relation between amount of intervention ^nd 
follow-^up IQ score y but these results are -qualified by the assumptions 
listed above • 

• * 

An analysis of covariance was performed to account for differences » 

in pretest scores. This analysis followed* the same hierarchiMl design 
as the analysts of follow-^ scores except that the C5-72 Group, -which 
was not pretested, was not included. The T68-I+II and T69-I+II <5roups 
constituted the two-iyear treated category. The T67-I, T67-I+Short II, 
T67-I-fShort II TISM*, and T67-Ci+I Groups were classified within the one- 
year treated category. The C2-67 and C4-67 Qroups were classified 
within the untreated category. *As in the preening ^analysis, Snedecor's 
(1956, p. 27l) method was used to provide an approximate correction for 
the unequal number of Ss per group. 
J Cronbach and FOrby, (1970) recommended tha^, in such analyses, 
pretest scores be regressed to the means of the treatment groups before 
entering them in the analysis.. There^ -were several estimates of test- 
retest reliability of the Cattell from which to choose the regression 
coefficient. As a lower lijnit, VIP, data have twice yielded a correla- 
tion of .60 between pret;est .Cattell and posttest 1,1960 S-B IQ scores 
with Ns of 71 and 91. As an upper limit, Cattell (1940-, p. 49) reported 
a correlation of .83 i>etween a 30-month Cattell and a 36-roonth 1937 S-B. 
Somewhat arbitrarily, Cattell^s (l940, p. 49) correlation of .71 
between the 24-month Cattell and the 36-month S-B was used as an 
estimate of test-retest reliability. Using this estimate, pretest / 
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scores were regressed to the mean of each group rather thanVo.the mean 
of each treatment category because groups were the unit. of $'am^tttt^> — 

The results of this analysis were equivocal concerning a treatment 
effect on adjusted IQ scores. The degree' to which groups receiving the 
same kinds of treatments obtained different adjusted scores (groups 
within treatment effect) was too large to allow pooling subject and 
group variances £ (5^93) = 2.6u9, p <:.05. Thus, the degree to which 
groups receiving different kinds of treatments obtained different 
adjusted scores (treatment effect) had to be^^sted for significance 
against the group error term^rathfer than the error .term for- subjects. 
This resulted in a substantial reduction in the degrees of freedom for 
the test and a. consequent loss of power to detect 'differences . The 
effect for treatments was not significant, F (2,5) « 3.07, .l<p<»25# 
Thus, in this analysis, differences between treatments could not be 
discerned from differences between groups. 

These results are generally consistent with, 'but not conclusive of, 
a hypothesis of ln<Jreased benef^it. with increas*d program intensity'up 
to tvrt> years of treatment beginning at age two* Ohe analysis supported 
the hypothesis i and one failed to* Given the small number of degrfeeb of 
freedom at which the treatment effect was tested, even a large effect is 
'^diff Icult to detect. The results are, also qualified by initial 
assUniptions that they were, not produced by group^ amp ling differetices 
which mdy have been cohfounded with treatmeht differences, that dge 
differences at program entry did not affect ihe results, and that 
obtaining follow-Uj> IQ scores at times varying between 40 and 64 
months after program entry did not systematically alter the outdomeU , 
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between different treatmeots^ ' Unfortunately , these same, factors could 
also have contributed to differences between groups. Only additional 
''^research cati resolve these issue'^. 

^^he data give support to a positive answer to Question 2 regarding 
similar^^of gains regardless of educational level of TDs. Questions 3 
(varied in^ljpsity^ and 4 (long-term differenced among T and C groups) 



have not, to u9^a legal model, received support "beyprid; a reasonable 
doubt" despite th^possibility of acceptance based on a "preponderance 



of evidence". * % 



Correlation Between IQs ^d Other ^Variables 

The remaining question ^ncerned the relation of follow-up .IQ to 



other background and outcome vd^iables. To trace the sources df IQ 

\' 

variability, and to identify the CwiCotaitants of IQj the follow-up IQs " 

% 

of the Sq vmre cdHelated with ten ol^t outcome and '51 backgtound 

\ 

variables, a full list of which is avail^le from the Verbal Interaction 

/< % ^ 

Projebt* the 51 background variables included demographic attributes 

\ 

of jSarents, grandparents ^ and family (e.g., ed%ation, occupation, 
health, family size), other characteristics of pa%nt8 (e.g., father's 
employment and mother's style of dealing with home pl^sical environment) > 
other characteristics of index children (e.g. , psychosocial problems), 

and program-related variables (e.g., number of VISM still Usable). 

^ \ " 

The ten other outcome variables were Verbal IQ (PPVT), f^.ur gain 

% 

scores for General and Verbal IQ, reading and ..arithmetic achiev&nent 



(Wide Range Achievement? Test, stanSk^d score), associative abilit^ 
(Wise Digit Span Subtest), conceptual ability (VHSC Block Design 
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Subtest), and 8ocioenx>tional coping skills in the classroom as measured 
by the Child^s.-BehcTvior. Traits (CBT), a 20-item Likert-scale, VIP- 
developed irfstrument^ ' 

Tdble ^ lists only those Pearson r's, point-biserial* coefficients, 
and Spearman^ rho' is (corrected for ties "in rank) significant at p.<*S5 or 
[ for the two combinations -of groups considered to be most ^rfelevant 

l:o the question /5f program ef fectiveness^ Ck>rrelations .not attaining"^ 

1 /' ^ • 
this level ate /not reported. The tombirtations were composed of a two- 
year treated Category which ihciuded alt children _who erlteted the 
program at age two and who^areceived ^ny treatmerrt beyond one year of 
the MCHP (T68-I+II, T69rI+lW T67*I+Short II, and 'T67-I+Short* II VISM) 
and of all comparison groups combined (€£^67, C4-67', and C5-72)* 
'^(Variations among N8 in Table 5 ^result from differing age-eligibility ' 
among measures, or from differences ia the, avail'abllity of data«) 

1 • 

Insert Table 5 about here 



Eight of the fifteen non-chance correlations with foHow^up. GeneraL- 
IQ were\oughl^ similar between the "two^^oups , those with 'Verbal IQ, 
General and^ Verbal IQ gain, reading and arithmetic achievement, ahd with 
conceptual afcil^ty* The* correlations ranged from moderate to rather 
high and were in an expected direction for both groups; that is, IQ 
related positively to almost-all ouher cognitive "measures for the 
untreated as well^as for the treated group, with bnev^xception^ 

The one exception to the general tendency of cognitive meastlrres .to 
relate to follow-up IQ was the ,16 correlation with associative abUity 
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for the Two-Year Treated 'Grouo, in contraRt to a .^5 correlation of 

this variable vith. general IQ'for the Untreated Group • This lack of 
♦ * 

relationship, esi^eciailly when compared with the correlation between 

/ ^ * ' ' * \ 

conc^eptual ability and IQ for, this group indicates that full-scdle IQ 

is determined' more by. Level II than by Level I intelligence (Jensen, 

1968) for the Two-Year Treated Group • This obsferyat.ion must await 

support from ^replication in future yeaps with a larger N and different 

sampling procedures. ^ " , , . ^ 

• The correlation between pretest IQ and follow-up IQ Vas larger for 

the treated than for the untreated groups (.54 vs .i5). This probably 

does not of Itself indicate that children who entered the program with 

the highest IQ scores derived the most benefit froip the program. Firdt, 

if the assumptions necessary for making a direct comparison between the 

correlations had been met, the difference would not be significant at- 

the level* Second, the comparison groups were, on thd average, 

older than the 'treated children, hence a lower correlation with pretest 

IQ should be expected for them* Third, the conclusion is not supported 

by the correlations between pretest IQ and IQ gain which are -.22 (Na57) 

for the two-year treated group and -.11 (N=25) for the comparison groups 

(the negative yaClues of these correlations may be attributed to the 

effects of regression to the mean). Thus, the difference between 

groups in corfStations of follow-up with pretest IQ does not of itself 

support the conclusion that the MCHP differentially benefited those 

-» ' • . ' ^ 

children with the highest pretest IQ scores « . ( 

The differing correlations of IQ with follow-up age for the two 

groups are still more difficult to interpret. The inve^rse relationship 
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significant for the Two-Year Treated Group probably resulted from an 
artifact; the groups which received two full years of the program and 
which had the highest IQ stores at follpw-up entered, the t>^ogram later 
than the other groups and therefore Contained the youngest Ss« 

The remaining three cdrrelatioh differences between th^ IVo-Xe^r 
' Treated and the Untreated Groups raided some tmantic^pated (jpes^ionf 
% about the Program's effects on the soCioeniotional development of its 
graduates,^ the cognit^e relevance for treated children .of preschool 
f^e^ience ajlter the MCHP^ and of the level of the mother's management 
cf\the physical home environment, (PED), 

The child's socioemotibnal coping skills were based on -blind 
keacher ratings on the CBT« There is little difference in the correla- 
tion of CBT with followup IQ between the tre^tecf and untreated 
conditions. Table 6 indicates that program graduates have obtained 
higher average sco^res on the CBT than have the untreated gtoups. It is 
possible that there were independent program effects on both CBT and IQ« 



Insert Table 6 about here • _ 

It should also be noted thaf treated Ss have received scores which are 
clustered near the top of the CBT scale, thus restricting the range of 
CBT scores and, consequently, it may be expected, the correlation of 
CBT with other variables for treated Ss « 

The lack of relation betweeil 'attendance at preschool and follow-up 
IQ may a|.so be*an artifact. 'In all groups considered here except the 
C5-72 Group, virtually all Ss had some form of preschool attendance. 
This adds an important qualifier to any-statement-of progiram 
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effectiveness* If the program was effective, it must be added that the 
program plus some form of center-based preschool attendance was effec*« 
tive. That preschool attendahce was not of itself effective is. / 
indicated by the performances of the C2-67 and C^-67 Groups who attended 
preschool but did not receive the program. 

The difference between the correlations of IQ with PED Score for 

0 

treated and untreated groups was the third unexpected divergency between 
the two groups and perhaps holds somewhat clearer meaning • Thfe project- 
developed Physical Environment Description (PED) is considered to 
reflect maternal styles of home management. The ten Likert-scal.e items • 
in t;he description include ratings for interview room features (e.g., 
spatial arrangement of furniture) and yield a summative score from 10 
to 40. The split-half reliability coefficient for the PED, with 
Spearman-Brown correction, was •94, In score sunmaries, there was 
little difference among the mean scores for treated and untreated 
groups (64.5 ^nd 61,3 for treated and untreated groiips^jj^pectively). 
Thus it appears that for MCHP graduates the children's physical 
environment was irrelevant to their cognitive development as reflec'ted 
in IQ, a lack of relationship not seen for the intellectual development 
of untreated children. 
Feasibility of MCHP Variations 

The summative data suggested that all twp-ye^r variations of the 
MCHP, conducted by paid or volunteer interveners with a wide ^ange of 
education and prior skills, were more effective than the one year 
(T67-I) version, and that the abbreviated (T67-I+Short II ^nd 
T67-I+Short II VISM) two-year versions may have been almost as effective 
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a« the full two*-year program (T68-I+II and T69-I+II). The 1968 changes 
from a shortened second yeeir to a full two-year program were feasible 
and less costly than the 1967 MCHP, and, contrary to expectation, the 
full tworyear program was easier to administer. The shortened two-year 
variations took as much etaff time and effort, and caused more staff 
frustration than did the full program. When dyads were seen less often 
in home sessions in the second year, the mothers tended to forget 
appointments and withdraw from their involvment, requiring an unusual 
number ol repeat visits and expenditure of ingetluity by the TDb and 
their supervisors. Since personnel and administrative time absorbed 
the main cost of the program, the full two-year ^JfCHP (T68-I+II and 
T69-I+II) seemed thfe most feasible of all the two-year variations, with 
the possible excfeptton of the T69-VISM Only tifeattoent. 

biscuosion and Conclusions 
This repprt of findings from a 1972-73 follow-up study of 138 VIP 
subj^ects began with five questions. about the longitudinal cognitive 
effects of the VIP's early childhood intervention program, the Mother- 
Child Home Program* The ^one-year program had been followed by lar^e 
short-term effeits in 1967-68 after one year, when "conducted with social 
workers as interveners. Essentially, the questions concerned IQ gain 
stability,^ the feasibility and effectiveness of utilizing volunteer 
and non-professional interveners, the amount of intervention necessary 
for inaxlmum effect, the relation of these. effects to other outcomes or 
iei^ents in the program graduate's life, and whether the program did ^ 
indeed have a significant effect on the I<3«s of treated children as 
compared with untreated subjects. 
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The data provided answers to the five questions supporting the 
first yearns promise of the MCHP's effectiveness, albeit with some 
qualifications* 

The IQ gains of graduates relative to controls were retained at 
least into first' grade when the program was expanded to two years 
instead of the original 6ne year, and especially if the second program 
year was as intensive as the ^rst year* Otherwise, the short-term IQ 
gains diminished* The results for the full two-year program have thus 
been demonstrated to be stable over time* 

At the same time that the program was expanded to its present two- 
year format, non-social worker TD^s were introduced as interveners; ' 
Because the most stable results wete bbtained under thgse conditions j 
we have concluded as a practical matter that interveners (^Toy 
Demons tta tori) with a ratig^ of education from less than high school 
completion through college wete found to be at least as effective as 
graduate social workers in producing both short-term ^d long-term 

effects. 'n»i8 finding- greatly increased the feasibility of the program 

. .. f 

for. application in other aet tings outside of the research project, a 
feasibility supported by the estimated annual unit coat of $400. 

The MCftP graduates appeared to retail their short-term gains along 
a continuum of aittount of exposure to the program, with groups in the 
full .two-year version superidr to other treated groups and to untreated 
groups, an observation first made by Bronfe-hbrenner (lf74). Teachers' 
ratings of the children's school tehavior also provide^some .Indication 
thrft th'ese differences are not completely tesji-specif ic. The full tv«>- 

t 
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'year program was also found to be* more feasible ^than abbreviated 
versions with the exception of the VISM Only variation. Since methods 
and results for the latter treatment could not be clearly interpreted, 
this treatment will be repeated, with a larger, randomized sample, 
starting in September 1974» 

The resultsTiave thus far been encouraging, and, insofar as IQ 
scores may be taken aa an index of level of cognitive functioning, the 
children who have received two full years of the MCHP are not laboring 
under the cognitive disadvantage usually associated with the demographic 
attributes which determined their acceptance into the program. 

The conclusive attribution of this result to the effects of the 
program must await 'the long-term results of the groups currently 
enrolled in the program in which extraneous variables have been expert* 
mentally controlled. The data which are currently available, however, 
generally indicate either that the program is responsible for the. 
effect or that no other easily identifiable factor is likely to have 
been responsible. The analysis of variance of follow-up IQ scores - 
supported' the conclusion of program effectiveness apart from the 
contributions of other factors* The rfnalagous analysis of covar lance 
with adjus^tment for pretest scores was equivocal regarding program 
effectiveness apart from differences which may have existed between 
groups. Due to the quasi-experimental design and the possibility of 
grotip differences, the tests for significance were performed at only ^ 
2,5 degrees of freedom, making an effect solely attributable to the 
program difficult to detect. Both of these analyses were also 
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qualj^f led' by initial assumptions regarding variables which may have' 
been confounded with treatment* Several specific factors such as 
selecMve attrition from treated groups, tester bias and differential 
acceptance of the MCHP by differently treated and untreated groups have 
been eliminated as plausible causes of the difference in IQ between 
differently treated groups • ' 

4 

Correlations have not identified any factor which might plausibly^ 
have produced observed group differences* The follow-up IQ status of 
the two-year MCHP graduates appeared to depend on a very few antecedents 
beyond the program itself* Their eventual IQ status at follow-up seemed 
to be unrelated to t^e home physical environment within the range of 
environments observed. It is notable th^t no single SES-related back- 
ground variable (such as low parents' education, father's absence, large 
family size, or receipt of welfare aid) was strongly related to IQ for 
either treated or untreated Ss* Thus within this Ipw SES aample, 
^ar tables^ usually clearly associated with* IQ, when middle-income and 
low-income children are comppfered with each other after about age ttiree, 
^l^nbt^istinguish between high and low intellectual status* This 
lack of aM<^iation may be due to the proportionate increase of error 
in measuring SES'^hich accompanied the restriction of range of th§t 
variable* "^Bec^use theSlata contain only -one measure of SES 
(Hollingihead Ind^ex^^f^ocial Position) collected in an interview, its 
reliability cannot* be direct>lv eetimated* 



V 

Correlations with o,ther outcomes for both treated and untreated Ss 



support the observations of most investigators that, whatever IQ actually 
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me^ures, it predicts academic achievement, JThere are also provocative 
hints that the program fosters, socioemotidnal coping skills separately 
from'IQ, and that it may build a foundation for Level H (conceptual) 
intelligence. 

^ The results described in this report illustrate rather dramatically 
.a research dilemma almost inherent in sociaV intervention evaluation: 
should the researcher, for valid social reasons, abandon experimental ' 
research accoirding to the laboratory model, and thus leave the findings* 
'internal validity in doubt? Or should the investigator somehow hew to 
the requirements of a true experiment , infinitely more difficult to 
follow in the field than in the laboratory, so as to extract (for 
himself and for society) the most reliable Implications from the 
Intervention study? 

The present study Initially presented the choice of obtaining data 
in a quasi-experimental design > with lescr than optimal control over 
some variables, br of not obtaining data at all. Now, because of the 
comomnlty groundwork laid by several years of being compelled to follow 
'the first course of action, the VIP was recently fortunate enough to be 
able to start on the second. It is currently studying the effects of 
the MCHP in a true experimental design with the 15173-74 cohort, a 
sample of 50 Ss randomly assigned to E and C groups. 

Other VIP studies either currently under way or about to be 
launched concern the effectiveness and feasibility of out-of -project 
replications (now 25 throughout the country),. of graduates' school 
adjustment and related cognitive skills, of effects op and of mother- 
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child interaction, and of compardsons of S9 with siblings along 

behavorial and academic dimensions* ' ^ - . 

i' * 

The findings from the 1972-73' foilow-up study appear to provide 
enough support' for the hypothesis that the MCHP prevents educational 
disadvantage to justify continiylng the rigorous research necetaary for 
social policy decisions preliminary to possible natiWl Implementation, 
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Table 1 



X Demograpjilc Character i8ti98 of Treated and Comparison Groups at Entry (Pretest) 





Subject Group^ 


Child 


Facher 


Mother • ' 


Family^ 




Entry 
lYear 


Program 
Designation 




Entry 
Age 




Years 


% 


% 


Years 

ft 


7. 




Residence 


N 


Male 


of 
School 


0<ic. 

6 or 7^ 


/'Iwa'ys 
Present 


of 
School 


Rec' 
Welfare 


Size 


Proi? 


(Non- 
or.^ 




Treated' 






1967 


T67-.I 


13 


3 


38.5 


9.7' 


84.6 


61.5 


10.8 


23.?. 


4o8 






1967 


T67-.I+Short 11' 


7 


2 


42.9 


9.9 


100.0 


85.7 


11.4 


14.3 




. X 




1967 


T67-I+Short II VISM 


6 


2 


83.3 


10.3 


100-0 


83.3 


11.2 


33.3. 


5.8 






1967 


T67-Ci+I 


7 


2&3 


85.7 


9.8 


85.7 


71.4 


10.4 


14.3 


5.6 


X 




1968 


T68-I+II 


21 


2 


33-.3 


10^4 


61.1 


57.1 


10.3 


42.9 


5;8 


X 




L969 


T69-I+II 


23 


2 


56.5 


11.7 

0 


50.0 


68.2 


fO.6 


34.8 


4.8 


X 


X 


.969 


T69-VISM -Only 


6 




50.0 


10.5 


100:0 


33.3 


lb^5 


66.7 


4.3 




X . 












Compf 


irison 












1967 


C2-67 


15 


2&3 


80.0 


10.-5 


73.3 


93^3 


11.2 


6.7 


5.2 


! 

X 




1967 


C4-67 


10 


4 


50.0 


10.3 


71.4 


30.0 


10.6 


60.0 


5.9 


X 




1972 


Cq-72<^ 


30 


6 


50.0 


9.6 


100.0 


23.3 


■ 9,8 


82.1 


5.8 




X 



a * • * *• 

"Subjects" defined by inclusion in mbst recent. follow-up ^testo^ 

b ' • * ' ' . 

"Occupation 6 or 7": Hollingshead' Scales 6 ox 7 (Unemployed, unskilled, semi-skilled), 

c 

»'Projl': residence irt low- income housing project. "Non-pr.": residence out of low- 
income project* , , \ ^ 



Entry at Follow-up D, 1972-1973 as '^af ter-pnly»' ^rou 




Table 2 



Number of Ss and Percentage of Original Group Retained in 'Program and Follow-up ■ 



Subject Group \^ 




4 


/ {lime- Period - 








Entry 


After Fir4t^ 
'Program yYear^ 


-Frogrfi 


.Sec<^lVi 


' * Follow-up 


N 




% 


N 


7, 


N 


% 


No.j of^ 
M08 .Post 
Entry 


T67-I 


18 


18 


100 


- 


- 


13 


72 


64 


T67-I+Short II 




8 


89" 


8 


«9 


7 


78 


64 


T67-I+Short 11' VISM 


6 


6 


100 


6 


100 


. 6 


100 


64 


T67-Ci^+I 


10 - 


9 


90 ° 






7 


70 


64 


T68-I+II 


30 


27 X 


■'90 


21 


70 , 


21 


70 


52 


T69-I+II 


33 






25 


76" 


23 


70 




T69-VISM Only 


12 


12 


100 




75 


6 


50 




C2-67 


19 


*% 








15 


79 


64 




10 










io 


100 , 


64 * 

1 * 


C5-72 


*• • 


< 


r 






30 




0 




\ 



Table 3 



Pretest and Posttest IQs for Treated Groups, 1967-1973 
'^(Cattell, Stanford-Bine t, WISC) . 



• Subject Group 



Number of Months After Pretest 



l|,ntryj 


Program 






8 


20 






s 




Desi^Rnation 


Variable 


Pretest Po^t I 


"Post II- • 


28 ' 40 


52 


j 64 


196 7 < T67-I 


N 


' 13 , 


: 13 


■1 ■ 


13 13. ; 




. 13 


•: 1 




• IQ 


89.5 


105.9 " 


- 


103.6 99.1 
13.7 11.8 1 




95.0 


} 




SD, 


11*8 


- 16.5. 




- 


, 10.3 






Gain 
Age (Grade) 


3, 


l5-.4* 
3% 




14.Jir* 9.5**.,. 
5(K) 6(1) i 




' 5.5* 

8(3) 


. 196 7 


T67-I+Short. II 


N 


7 


7 


1 

6 ; 


7 - ' 


7 


■' : 

7 . , 






IQ 
SD 
Gain 
AgevGrade; 


82.6 

6.6 

2 


101. 1 
10.5 

'l8.5 
2% 


105.0 
13.7 
21.7 , . 

3% 


103.6 - • 
11.8 

21.0** - • 
4 - j 


1C0.6 
10.4 
18.0** 

6fn 


'100.3 
. 11.6 
17.7** 

' 7(2) 


1967 


T67-I+Short II 


N 


6 ' 


5 


5 1 


■ ' 1 

6 


6 


6 




VISH 


SD 
Gain,^ 
Age (Grade) 


82.8 
. 8.1 

2 


101 8 ' 

11.1 

21.2 

2% 


102.6 
, 9.1 
22.0 

3% j 


98,5 
7.0 
15.7* - 

4 


98.8 
r2.4 
16.0* . 


' 95.7 - 
15.8 • 
• 12.9 

7(2) 


^ 1967- 


T67-C^+I ^ 


N 


7 


f 

"7 


6... 


7 .■ - " 


7*' 








IQ 
sb 


88 0 
10.5 


8.2 


lOl'.O 
11.3 


8.-8 


104.3 
5.9 


107.0 
6.7 






Gain 
Age (Grade) 


2.3 


0.9 

2%, 3% , 


11.5 - 
3%,4% 


4,5(K) - % 


16.3** 19.0** 
.(1). 7(2)7(2), 8(3) 


1 OA ft 


T68-I+II 


N 


21 


21 


19 ! 


21 ^21 


7 - 








IQ 


90.4 


101.8 


108.9 


lOff.3 107.3 


105.4 








SD 
Gain 
Age (Grade) 


9.1 

2 


9.0 
• 11.4** 

. 2% ; 


8.5 

17.4** i 

Ti- ... 


11.1 11.6^ 
17,9** 16.9**. 


13.0 
15.0** 

fin) 




, 1969 


T69-I+II 


N 


23 


22 


— — r- 

23 


23 1 




\ 






SD 


88.8 
13.8 


,105.6 ■ 
16.5 


108.2 , 
15.6 1 


- 113.3 i 
1^.9 




mm 


• <^ ' 


Age(Grade) 




17.4** 


19.4** ; 


- 5(K) ; 




r 


; 1969 

1 . 


T69-VISh Only ! 


N 


6 


, 6 


6 


- - 6 








IQ ' 


87.0 


• 96.0 


96.7 i 


■.. 103.2 J 




1 


i 




SD 


7.4 


8.3 


6.5 


- 10.1 ; • 




: 1 


* 




Gain 
Age (Grade) 


2 


11.0 

• ih 


9.7 

3% 


- . 16.2**1 

- • 5(K) 




i 



* p ^ .05 

** p < .01 (jt test, two tailed). 

a ^ 
Ss in latest test data; 

^ Calculated from pretest <LQ* 
c 

School grade for 50% + of group • 
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Table 4 

Pretest and Posttest IQs for Comparison Groups, 1967-1973 



s 


ubject Group 


Variable 


Number of Months after Pretest 


Entry 
Year 


Program 
Desijination 


Pretest 


8 ■ 


20 


28 


40 


52 


1 

.64 


i 1967 


00-67 


IQ 
SD 

-Galn^ - 
Age (Grade! 


. 15 
,91.3 
8.6 

2,3 


• 10 
93.4 
9.4 
- 2.1 


w 


15 
92.5 
18.4 

1.2 


7 

104.3 
13.6 
13.0*'' 
6( 1; 


8 

08.9 
25.2 
-2.5 
6(1) 


15 
95.5' 
22.3 

4,2 
7(2) ,8(3; 


1967 


C4-67 


N 

T n 
SD 
Gain 
Age(Grade] 


10 

91.0 
8.2 

. 4 




1 


„. - 




10 
96.3 
10.3 
5.3 

8(2,3) 


10 
97.0 
10.3 
' 6.0 

^9(3',4) 


1972 

1 




N 

IQ 
SD 
Gain 
Age (Grade] 












30 
91.0 
11.5 

6(1) 





• 4 



* p<.05 ,/ .3 

**-p<.01nCt test, two tailed). 
^ Ss in latest test data. 
J' .Calculated from pretest IQ. 
^ School grade for 507. + of group. 
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Table 5 



Correlations with General Ip at Fol low-Up; Fyil and Part Tjwo-year i Tre4|t:ed Groups, 
and Untreated Groups. (Pearson^s and point-biser ial r and Spiarma^s rho 



^ \ 


\ . i I- . 


Variable Jy 


V 1 


Totals Two-year * Total 
Treated Group , Untreated Group 


N I r Irho I'N I r rho 



Pretest General IQ ^ 
Pretest Verbal IQ (PPVT)^ 


57 
55 


.54** 
.27* 




25 ■ 
24 


.35 
.35 






i \ Background 


Variables 








Preschool Attendance (y 

Hom^ ''Physical; Ehvirojim 
Description''! Folto 

Age at Follow-up 1 


ant ' 


57 

54 
»57 


.04 

-.42** 


as 


55 

55 
55 


JU 

.30" 
.21 


.34* 



Follow-up Cognl,ti^ve> Variables 



Verl^l IQ (PPVt)l> 


57 


.58** 




55 


.65** 




- General "It} "Gain, Pretest to Follow-up 


57 


.70** 




25 


.89** 




Verbal IQ Gain, Ptetest to Follow-up 


. 56 


.36^** 




24 


.47* 




Reading Achievemerlt (V/RAT) 


29 


.45* 




54 


.41*" 




Arithmetic Achievement (i7RAT) 


29 


.64**- 




54 


.57** 




Conceptual' Ability (WISC Block Dedign) 


22 


.62** 




54 


.48** 




Associative Ability (WISC Digit Span) 


23 


.16 




54 


.65** 




General IQ Gain, Post I to Follow-up 


56 


.60** 




10 


.73'' 




General IQ Gain, Post 2 to Follow-up 


54 


.56** 




NA 


NA 




Follow-Up teacher^s Rating c 


)f Socio-eraot: 


onal Co 


mpetence 




1 School Coping Skills (CBT) | 


56 1 


.20 .| 




1.29* 1 



P<*05 

p ^.oi 

Variables are those of original list of 62 whose correlatioiTwith follow-up 
IQ is non-zero at the p <.05 level. 

b 



Not standardized for two-yeat olds, 
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